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For The Duration - - - 


As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 
our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 
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Canco Speaking Service 


eAnnounces 


A New Series of Lectures concerning 
Wartime’s effect upon our National 
Food Supply... 


(OOD IS PLAYING a vital role in our 

fight for Victory. Vast quantities 
are required to feed our military 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


This demand is placing a severe 
strain on our national supply. It is 
causing numerous changes in the food 
field . . . bringing many new prob- 
lems to canners, grocers, and the 
general public. 


230 PARK AVENUE, 


, AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 7" 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 
sumers. He will analyze changing 
conditions, and make suggestions as 
to how they may best be met. 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. By 
radio and from the lecture platform, 
he will impress thousands with the 
important place which canned foods 
are occupying in the present war- 
time picture. 


MEW. YORK, 
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CANNERS WILL PLAY A STILL MORE IMPORTANT PART 


Although canning was invented 
by a subject of Napoleon’s, to meet a 
war-time need, it took American in- 
genuity in times of peace to bring can- 
ning to its greatest development. 

After this war is won, American 
ingenuity will again be called upon to 
satisfy the higher nutritional standards 


FMC engineers are constantly testing, 
developing and improving machines 
to anticipate the requirements of the 


future. 


The FMC Automatic Bean 


Snipper, for example, increases oper- 
ating speed and reduces picking labor. 
If you do not have the FMC Catalog, 
please write for it. 


SPRAGUE 


CANNING TRADE - 


FMC Bean 


our government has been promoting. 


Far-sighted canners are plan- 
ning to meet this new responsibility with 
still higher quality ‘‘garden-fresh’’ 
canned foods. We are prepared to help 
you plan to meet your future require- 
ments—just as we are serving canners 
today by helping them to obtain greater 
Capacity with present equipment. 


ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF AIR TION 
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Complete modern equipment for all canned foods. ~, Ges 
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of a record day’s run. 


1, 17's A BITTER PILL to swallow when you find you‘ve 
got a flock of springers or buckled cans at the end 


3. A SURE CuRE for this kind of a “headache” is to 
make sure you have the right kind of exhausting 


equipment—then watch it constantly and operate it 
properly at all times. 


4 RODUCTION records are the order of the 
ag day. But often haste makes waste, particu- 
larly in a cannery. Little things go unobserved 
in the hurry and scurry to get the job done. 
Now as never before careful supervision 
and efficient operations are vitally necessary 
to eliminate waste. Today it is the common 


duty of canner and can manufacturer to 
make every can count. 


1, Exhaust cans properly— 
insufficient exhausting causes 
buckling, springers and pos- 
sible perforation. 

2. Watch your cooling op- 
erations — under-cooling 
duces quality, over-cooling 
causes external corrosion. 


3. Check your filler con- 
stantly—over or under-filling 
encourages spoilage. 


4. Keep closing machines 
and other equipment well 
greased and oiled. 


2.. THAT OLD DEVIL AIR is probably responsible for 
your “headaches” due to insufficient exhausting. Air 
stays right in if the cans reach the sealer cold. 


Cues ror Carerut Canners 


5, Warehouse finished 
products properly, inspect 
stacks frequently. 


6. See that retort thermom- 
eter and gauges register ac: 
curately, watch your timing. 


7. Store your equipment 
repair parts carefully, coat 
with a film of oil or grease. 


lin 
8. Know your coo ° 
water—proper chemical treat- 
ment may curb corrosion. 


~ NO. 7 OF A SERIES 
TO HELP CANNERS 


CONTINENTAL CAN 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting vo around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y. C) 
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>» HOW CANNERS IN HASTE 
: 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 9 


THE LONG WAIT—If you read “Shipping Order 
Tangle Straightens” on page 8 of THE CANNING TRADE 
of October 12th, you have been holding your breath 
in the hope and expectation that the relief order would 
be forthcoming any moment. And so have we, for 
the exigency of our case—that inexorable hour of 
“press time” for our early forms—keeps us on the hot 
spot. Not only is the entire canned foods market 
bogged down by M-237, but old man Winter is creep- 
ing on relentlessly, and it is feared he may catch a lot 
of fine canned foods now stored in unheated ware- 
houses, before tie release, the reprieve, the Governor’s 
pardon if you please, comes. The situation is filled 
with drama, serious if not drastic, since it can affect 
our fighting forces as well as the canners interested in 
selling their packs. 

Apparently WPB recognizes this weather considera- 
tion—and we know that it does all the other claims, 
too—for in a letter to the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, as if to afford earliest possible relief, Director 
Kanzler suggests: 


October 10, 1942. 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


On the basis of representations that Wisconsin canners have 
sufficient heated warehouse space to retain their pack under 
the terms of Order M-237, and in order to prevent loss of food 
‘hrough freeze damage, you are hereby notified that to the 
xtent that individual canners can and will certify to us that 
hey have insufficient heated storage space to hold a definitely 
tated amount of goods in excess of their permitted shipping 
uotas, these canners are hereby authorized to deliver such 
mount of merchandise to purchasers subject to the following 
estrictions: 


The person who accepts delivery of such restricted canned 
foods from the canner must hold such foods subject to the 
same restrictions they would have’ been subject to had they 
remained in the canner’s possession. The canner is re- 
quired, upon his own responsibility, to obtain from the 
purchaser satisfactory assurance that this will be done. 
The assurance is to take the form of a certification from 
the purchaser that the restricted foods accepted by him 
will be held subject to the same restrictions on delivery to 
which they would have been subject had they remained in 
the canner’s possession. One copy of this certification must 
be forwarded to the War Production Board. The following 
form is suggested for the certification: 


We have this day accepted delivery of 
of (described restricted canned foods) 


cases 
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from 


(canner). We understand 
that such restricted canned foods are to be held by us 
subject to the restrictions on delivery to which they 
were subject while they were in your possession, that is 
to say, we will not be permitted to deliver such re- 
stricted canned foods until (permitted 
delivery date), under terms of Order M-237 with which 
we are familiar. 


(Signature) 


by 
(Duly authorized official) 


Except as modified above, the provisions of Order M-237 
remain in full force and effect. This authorization relates to 
Order M-237 as issued, and in the event of any amendment to 
Order M-237 affecting the dates when the canner is permitted 
to deliver restricted canned foods, he will be required to con- 
form to the Order as amended and the authorization granted in 
this letter will be deemed revoked unless the canner is spe- 
cifically instructed otherwise. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Ernest Kanzler, 
Director General for Operations. 


Secretary Melvin P. Verhulst adds: 


To take advantage of this relief, it is necessary, first, that 
you write to the War Production Board, Ref.: M-237, Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving a certification along the following line: 
“We hereby certify that we have insufficient heated storage 
space to hold cases of canned vegetables in excess 
of our permitted shipping quota under Order M-237.” Next, 
you must obtain a signed statement, in duplicate, from each 
buyer to whom you propose to ship any portion of this excess. 
Keep one copy of the buyer’s statement for your own file and 
send the other to the War Production Board at Washington. 


WATCH OUT FOR SABOTAGE—The recognition 
of the importance of food in our war efforts brings 
added responsibility upon you, as a leading food pro- 
ducer or handler. Every cannery and every warehouse 
carrying canned foods calls for the strictest kind of 
care to guard against the saboteur. The greatest prob- 
lem facing the Axis is the question of food, for their 
armies and for their populations. So naturally they 
figure if they can destroy our food stocks they have 
made a master stroke better than any battle. That is 
how important this matter is. You cannot overrate 
it; it is first. Only recently the inside facts about 
sabotage during World War I have come to light. You 
have probably read that Von Papen, now German 
Consul in Turkey, was in the United States up until 
the time we entered the war, and that he had been chief 
conspirator, engineering many if not all the great ex- 
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plosions of that time; but did you note that one of his 
main instructions as a saboteur was to “get” the cattle 
(meat) supplies of this country? That was to be done 
by sowing disease among the cattle, and there are those 
who were connected with the war operations at that 
time, who feel sure that it was from this act that the 
deadly Flu among humans came. This is bacterial 
warfare and we may expect it to be tried again in 
this war. 


It must be evident to every canner, on a moment’s 
consideration, how imperative it is to guard every step 
of his process, to be sure about every worker around 
the plant, and not just casually sure, but certain. Here 
is where you must be hard. And not only to guard 
against fires and property destruction, but that this 
“safest of all foods,” canned foods, be truely that. If 
they leave your plant in that condition they will take 
care of themselves. 


Prudence will prompt you to take exceptional care 
of all your machinery; to see that it is protected against 


rust and ruin during the months until the next canning | 


season, because new machinery and even repairs may 
be very difficult to get. But here is another hint, just 
put out by the OPA—take care of all the scales you use 
and will require. Here is T-989 just out: 


“Production of commercial scales for retail trade and pro- 
duction of household scales were prohibited under an order 
signed today (October 10th) by the Director General for 
Operations, restricting the manufacture of all types of scales. 

Other important provisions of Limitation Order L-190 that 
affect the manufacture of scales are: 


1. Limitation of the production of clinical, mailing, parcel 
post and dietetic scales to 25 per cent of 1941 production. 


2. Limitation on manufacture of industrial and scientific 
seales for inventory to 30 days’ supply. 


3. Prohibition of the use of brass in major parts of industrial 
scales, and in all weights except small ones used for 
analytical balances. 

4. Restriction of the sale of industrial, scientific, clinical, 
mail and parcel post scales to rated orders. 

5: Restriction of the sale of dietetic scales to doctors’ pre- 
scriptions. 


The order prohibits the production of repair parts for house- 
hold scales, but permits their manufacture for all other scales 
up to 150 per cent of the 1941 production, in order to reduce 
replacement requirements and facilitate the continued use of 
existing equipment. 

The order restricts production which consumed approximately 
10,000 tons of materials in 1941.” 


RATIONING, WHY AND HOW—Ame rica’s ration- 
ing program—what it is, why the Government is forced 
to ration goods, what makes certain commodities 
scarce, how things are rationed—is the subject of a 
pamphlet recently released by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


The pamphlet is a simple explanation for the public 
of the important role played by rationing in the war- 
time life of this nation. Rationing, which has been 
established in each of the belligerent countries since 
1939, is “a community plan for dividing fairly the 
supplies we have among all who need them” according 
to OPA. 


“It is an American idea,” OPA points out, “to share 
when supplies are scarce—to sacrifice, if necessary, but 
sacrifice together, when the country’s welfare demands 

Among the reasons given for the scarcity of goods 
are enemy conquest of sources of supply; conversion 
of materials, labor and machinery to production for 
war, and transportation shortages due to submarine 
sinkings and heavy war shipments. 

Then, follows a summary of the types of rationing set 
up in this country. “When the supply is large enough 
to distribute some to all, everybody gets a share; those 
with special needs may get more,” the pamphlet points 
out. “When the supply is not large enough to dis- 
tribute some to all, the commodity goes only to those 
who need it in connection with service to the war effort 
or the public welfare.” 


Each of the commodities rationed since war began 
is taken up in detail—tires, automobiles, sugar, gaso- 
line, bicycles and typewriters. 

“Rationing, Why and How,” is a revised and illus- 
trated edition of a former OPA publication. Copies 
may be obtained from all Regional and State offices 
of OPA. 


’ 


* * 


We'll bet a pretty that as soon as the forms in which 
this appears go to press the Relief under M-237 will 
pop out! If it does you'll get it anyway in this issue! 


Calendar Of Events 


OCTOBER 19-31, 1942— Dehydration School, Department of 
Agriculture, Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 28, 1942—Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1942—Fall Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Whitcomb Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1942—Wisconsin Canners Association, An- 
nual, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1942—First Annual Convention, Georgia 
Canners Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

NOVEMBER 18-20, 1942—Grocery Manufacturers of America, _ 
New York City. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942—Fall Meeting, Indiana Canners Associe- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Penr- 
sylvania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

DECEMBER 3-4, 1942—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packer: 
Association. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1942—Annual Meeting Ohio Canners Associ: - 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1942—Fifty-seventh Annual Conventio 
Association of New York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statle 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 23, 19483—Annual Meeting, National Food Broke 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

JANUARY 24, 19483—Annual Meeting, National Canners Ass: - 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 


JANUARY 24, 1943—Annual Meeting, National-America: 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


MPR 237 AND 238 SET NEW 
CEILINGS FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
October 9 formally announced the new 
alternative pricing formula by which 
food stores and wholesalers severely 
squeezed under OPA’s March ceiling will 
be able to restock hundreds of individual 
items in 11 broad groups of food 
products. 


This is the first of three types of food 


salers, and the other, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 238 (Adjusted and Fixed 
Mark-Up Regulation for Sales of Cer- 
tain Food Products at Retail), applies to 
retailers. The mechanics of both regula- 
tions are essentially the same. They di- 
vide sellers of the 11 groups of food 
products into classes—three in the case 
of wholesalers and five in the case of 
retailers. 

Each class is given a specified mark-up 
over net cost for each group of foods. 
Taking the net cost of a food item falling 


in one of the groups, the seller multiplies 
it by the mark-up figure given for that 
group in his class. The result is a new 
ceiling price for the item. 

As stated previously, the new ceiling 
must be used on all further sales of lard 
and dried fruits, but is optional with re- 
spect to the other nine groups—depend- 
ing, of course, on whether it comes out 
higher than the seller’s own March 
ceiling. 

One unique feature of both the whole- 
sale and retail regulations is a require- 


regulations on which OPA has been 
working since last summer. All three 
are designed to relieve the squeeze on 
those food wholesalers and retailers who 
have had difficulty in transacting busi- 
ness under their March ceiling prices. 
Imminence of the new orders was dis- 
closed October 3 when Mr. Henderson 
froze the prices of butter, eggs, poultry, 
canned milk, flour, potatoes and other 
key foods at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. The second regulation will permit 
specific price increases on some new- 
pack canned foods other than vegetables. 
The third will cover a number of highly 
seasonal items, such as maple syrup, 
apple cider and holiday candies. Both 
will be issued shortly. 


WHOLESALERS’ CEILING MARK-UP 


Under MPR 237 wholesalers will determine their new maximum prices by 
multiplying the invoice cost by the following figures. 


Class 1 Class 2 

Retail- Cash and 
owned co- carry 
operative 


1.035 1.06 1.08 
1.035 1.035 1.06 
1.055 1.11 1.135 
1.055 1.08 
1.055 


Class 3 
Service and 
delivery 
Food product 


Cereals, breakfast 
Coffee 
Fish, canned 
Oils, cooking and salad 1.04 
Rice 1.04 
Shortening, hydrogenated 1.03 1.03 1.035 
Shortening, other 1.035 1.035 1.04 

Sugar, cane and beet 1.02 1.02 1.04 

Vegetables, canned 1.06 1.085 1.135 
Dried fruits 1.055 1.125 1.165 
Lard 1.035 1.035 1.075 


The October 9 regulations, which be- 
came effective last Thursday, October 
15, apply only to the following groups 
of foods: Breakfast Cereals, Canned 
Fish, Cooking and Salad Oils, Sugar, 
Canned Vegetables, Coffee, Rice, Hydro- 
genated Shortening, Other Shortening, 
Dried Fruits, and Lard. 


On nine of the 11 groups of foods in- 
volved, the option of taking a new ceiling 
price obtained by using the alternative 
pricing method, or of retaining his March 
ceiling price, rests with the individual 
wholesaler or retailer. On lard and 
lried fruits, however, the compulsory 
lew ceilings must be used and present 
naximums abandoned, whether’ such 
ceilings result in higher or lower price 
ags. The dried fruit group includes 
runes, which by this action are placed 
inder price control for the first time. 

The adjustments in retail prices will 
xtend over a limited period, from Octo- 
er 15 to December 31. Wholesalers 
nust complete their adjustments by 
November 30. 


RETAILERS’ CEILING MARK-UP 


Under MPR 238 retailers will determine their new maximum prices by 
multiplying the wholesalers invoice cost by the following figures. 


Class 1 
Independents 
Annual Sales 
Under $20,000 
Independents 
Annual Sales 
$20,000-$50,000 

Class 3 
Independents 
Annual Sales 

$50,000-$250,000 

Class 4 
Chain Annual 
Volume Under 

$250,000 

Annual Volume 


Chain or Independent 
$250,000 or More 


Food product 


Cereals, breakfast 
Coffee 
Fish, canned 

Oils, cooking and salad 
Rice 

Shortening, hydrogenated 
Shortening, other 

Sugar, cane and beet 
Vegetables, canned 

Dried fruits 

Lard 


bo 
os 
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Two regulations are being issued to 
.ecomplish the alternative pricing plan— 
ne, known as Maximum Price Regula- 
ion No. 237 (Adjusted and Fixed Mark- 
Jp Regulation for Sales of Certain Food 
‘roducts at Wholesale), applies to whole- 
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1.23 1.20 1.20 1.16 1.14 

1.23 1.20 1.17 1.16 1.14 224 

1.20 1.20 1.20 1.18 1.15 a 

1.07 1.07 1.05 1.05 1.05 ie 

1.16 1.14 1.12 1.09 1.07 ae 

1.17 1.16 1.12 1.07 1.06 ae 

1.25 1.23 1.23 1.21 1.19 a: 

1.27 1.25 1.25 1.23 1.22 es. 

1.20 1.20 1.18 1.13 1.10 Dae: 


ment that no sales may be made at an 
adjusted ceiling price until the seller has 
filled out an official report form listing 
the product, net cost, allowed mark-up, 
old ceiling price and new ceiling price. 
However, the retailer may begin selling 
before filing these recorded prices with 
OPA War Price and Rationing Boards. 


These forms are to be kept up to date 
and retained by the seller until official 
OPA filing dates—December 1 to 10 in 
the case of wholesalers and January 1 
to 10 in the case of retailers. Whole- 
salers are required to file with their State 
or district OPA office, not with the local 
boards. 


If the net cost of any of the food prod- 
ucts involved increased during the adjust- 
ment period, the seller may recalculate 
and apply his allowed mark-up on the 
higher net cost. All wholesale adjust- 
ments, however, must be completed by 
November 30 and all retail adjustments 
by December 31. 


The completed wholesaler report forms 
listing all adjusted ceiling prices, must 
be filed with the nearest OPA district 
office. The completed retailer report 
forms, also listing all adjustments, are to 
be filed with the local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board in the storekeeper’s area. 


OPA ESTABLISHES FOOD PRICE 
DIVISION 


A. C. Hoffman, who has been price 
executive of OPA, Food Products Branch, 
has been named to head a new special 
Food Price Division, set up October 14 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
Food industry representatives who have 
been critical of OPA in its handling of 
many of their problems, have expressed 
complete satisfaction over the new set up 
and particularly with the choice of Mr. 
Hoffman as head of the new division. 
The new division is charged with for- 
mulating and administering food price 
regulations. Handled will be price re- 
search and analysis, the conduct of in- 
dustry regulations necessary in adminis- 
tering price regulations, the processing 
of petitions for amendments, applications 
for adjustments and protests, as well as 
examination and evaluation of com- 
plaints, and proposals relative to food 
commodities. The new division will have 
six branches: an economic analysis 
branch, administration services branch, 
and four commodities branches. Each 
commodity branch will be divided into 
sections, under which the various food 
commodities will be grouped. The first 
of the four commodity branches will be 
the Grocery Products Branch, which in- 
cludes canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fresh and dried fruits and 
vegetables, packaged specialties, im- 
ported foods, and beverage products; 
(2) Meats, Fish, Fats and Oils Branch; 
(3) Sugar, Tobacco and Dairy Products 
Branch; and (4) Cereals, Feeds and 
Agricultural Chemicals Branch. 


WPB ASKS INDUSTRY’S AID IN 
DEVELOPING SUBSTITUTES 


Warning that critical materials for 
the manufacture of containers are be- 
coming increasingly scarce the WPB 
Containers Branch, October 15, issued an 
urgent appeal to industry to concentrate 
all research facilities on the development 
of usable substitutes. 


Manufacturers and packers now using 
containers made of critical materials 
should not rely too heavily on a continued 
supply of such containers, the branch 
stated. There is no assurance that such 
containers will continue to be available 
just because satisfactory substitutes have 
not yet been developed. While many sub- 
stitutes have been found and already are 
in use, the proportion of containers still 
made of critical materials is greatly in 
excess of what it should be in the light 
of present military demands for such 
materials, the branch stated. 


DETINNING QUADRUPLES IN 
TWO MONTHS 


Collections of prepared tin cans to 
provide both tin and steel scrap for the 
war effort have doubled and redoubled 
in the past two months, the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Production 
Board announced October 13. 


The tin can salvage program, launched 
last June for 36 selected metropolitan 
areas, has been expanded to include pro- 
grams in 45 states, to date, excepting 
only Idaho and the Dakotas. 


Detinning plants reported approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of prepared cans re- 
ceived in July. Shipments doubled to 
4,000 tons in August. September figures 
reported by the seven detinning plants 
total 8,000 tons, twice the volume re- 
ceived during August. In the four 
months since the Conservation Division 
initiated the tin can salvage program, 
the housewives and the military “kitchen 
police” have turned in a total of 153,- 
000,000 prepared cans. 


The September shipments indicated 
that the contributions of prepared cans 
from the housewives of America are 
being substantially augmented by the 
flow of cans from United States Army 
camps. One detinning company reported 
receiving 41 carloads of prepared cans 
from Army camps throughout the 
country. A carload consists of approxi- 
mately 15 tons of cans. As the United 
States Navy also has adopted the pre- 
pared can program, it is expected that 
Navy shipments of cans soon will be 
pouring in to detinning plants to swell 
the total still more. 


The country urgently needs the tin 
plating on cans, because of the fact that 
almost 90 per cent of the country’s 
supply formerly came from Malaya and 
the Netherlands East Indies, now con- 
trolled by Japan. The country produced 


only 44 tons of tin ore (principally from 
Alaska) last year. Although Bolivian 
tin ore now is being shipped into the 
country, these importations are estimated 
to be only one-fourth to one-third of the 
Nation’s requirements for domestic and 
war production. 


In addition to the heavy demand for 
tin for food containers to supply the 
United States armed forces throughout 
the world, as well as for Lend-Lease 
food shipments, tin is needed for all types 
of war weapons, including bushings for 
airplane motors, plating for canisters 
for gas masks, and machine gun mounts. 


The No. 2 steel scrap, the basic metal 
obtained from tin cans, is needed by the 
steel mills. Close to 99 per cent of the 
tin cans received from the housewives 
and military establishments goes into the 
production of steel after the detinning 
plants have removed the tin plating. The 
Conservation Division estimates that 
there are potentially 1,000,000 tons of 
tin cans available in the entire country 
for salvage. In order to handle mount- 
ing tonnage of cans, the Government is 
planning to erect several new detinning 
plants geographically located to take 
eare of the tin savings of housewives 
throughout the country. 


RAISE PERMITTED PACKS OF 
BEETS, CARROTS, SPINACH 


Canners and growers of beets, carrots 
and spinach will have enough containers 
next year to handle a minimum of 125 
per cent of their 1940 pack, the WPB 
Containers Branch predicts. This esti- 
mate was made in order to permit can- 
ners and growers of beets, carrots and 
spinach to proceed with plans for their 
1943 pack. 


The planting season for these products 
is approaching now but reports indicate 
that some growers have hesitated to 
proceed with their purchase and plant- 
ing of seed due to lack of information on 
prospects of obtaining containers. Pres- 
ent demands indicate that this minimum 
pack of beets, carrots and spinach will 
be purchased by the Federal Government. 


RELOCATED JAPS FILLING 
LABOR GAPS 


Filling gaps left in the ranks of farm 
labor by selective service and booming 
war industries, more than 7,000 workers 
of Japanese descent from the Pacific 
Coast are harvesting the sugar beets 
and other crops of eight western States, 
the War Relocation Authority announced 
October 14. 


This emergency farm labor force, com- 
posed mainly of American-born young 
men between 21 and 30, is concentrated 
in the sugar-beet producing States of 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Utah and Nebraska. Over 200 
are also at work harvesting long-staple 
cotton in Central Arizona. 
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EXTENSION OF ELECTROLYTIC 
TINPLATING 


Will Help Alleviate Tin Shortages, Says 
G-E Engineer 


“The desperate necessity of conserving 
our dwindling stocks of tin due to the 
shutoff of 80 per cent of the world’s tin 
supply from the Far East has resulted in 
great dependence being placed on the 
comparatively new electrolytic tinplating 
industry. The expansion of this industry 
is now being rushed to take care of a 
large portion of the United Nations’ 
tinplate needs.” 


So said J. H. Hopper, of General Elec- 
trie’s industrial engineering department, 
in a paper presented before the annual 
convention of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Engineers at Pittsburgh, on 
September 22. 


The use of electrolytic tinning as con- 
trasted with the old method of hot 
dipping saves 60 per cent of the tin, it 
was. pointed out, since it makes possible 
a thinner and more even application of 
tin to the base metal. 


“Most of the hot-dipped tinplate—con- 
sidered by some more suitable for certain 
requirements—is now being used by the 
armed forces,” Mr. Hopper said. “This 
means that electrolytic tinplate lines now 
being set up will have to produce a 
large percentage of the plate needed for 
tin cans for civilian requirements. Esti- 
mates of our 1943 requirements call for 
1,400,000 tons of tinplate to be electroly- 
tically coated. 


“The vision and courage of some men 
in the steel industry and others in- 
directly connected with this industry who 
pioneered the development of electrolytic 
tinplate processes many years before 
Pearl Harbor, has helped greatly in 
bringing the infant electrolytic tinning 
industry into maturity almost over- 
night.” 


“A year ago,” the G-E engineer ex- 
plained, “there were only two continuous 
tinplating lines capable of handling strip 

_30 inches wide at speeds above 300 feet 
per minute. By the end of the year 
fourteen new lines will be in operation; 
hy the middle of 1943 there will be 26— 
most of them designed to handle 36-inch 
strips at speeds above 600 feet per 
rinute. 


In electrolytic tinplating, essentially a. 


continuous process, the modern line takes 
{ished steel strip in coil form from the 

ling processes, cleans it, and then de- 
} sits a thin coating of tin electrically. 
"nen the strip is recoiled or sheared at 
tce end of the line. 


General Electric is now rushing to 
c mpletion electric equipment of various 
| ads for many of these tinplating lines. 
I »seribed at the convention were new 
l. ege-size heavy-duty copper-oxide recti- 
fi r units pioneered by General Electric, 
t. ‘rty-six of which are now under way 
« G-E for three new 60,000 ampere 
e -ctrolytic tinplating lines. 
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‘promised cooperation, 


CORN CANNERS DISCUSS SHIPPING ORDER 


Hamilton promises cooperation. 
M 237 suggested changes. 


The attendance at the Corn Canners’ 
Conference held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
14th and 15th was unusually large and 
much heavier than was expected. Can- 
ners not only of corn, but peas and other 
items were present. After the opening 
remarks by the Corn Bureau President, 
C. J. Meister, Howard Hamilton gave 
the men present a plain talk. He com- 
plimented them upon the good work that 
they had done in many respects but that 
they would have to buckle down and do 
a greater and better job in 1943, in order 
to carry-on in the conservation and pres- 
ervation of canned food for the Armed 
Forces, our Allies, as well as for the 
civilian trade in our own Country. Mr. 
Hamilton’s talk was well received and he 
particularly in 
moving the goods that canners were still 
holding for the Government, moving 
them at regular intervals and having ’em 
all out prior to the start of the new or 
1943 packing season. 


After a short preface, Merritt Greene 
of WPB threw the meeting open to ques- 
tion, and some dozen or more canners, 
prominent ones too, arose to ask ques- 
tions as to the possible distress cases 
under M-237 and how they would be re- 
lieved. Mr. Greene asked for suggestions 
and these seemed to culminate in the 
following: 


Greene asks and gets 
Relief intimated—by Illinois. 


First: That if the WPB would change 
the 35% allowed to be shipped by Decem- 
ber 1st, to the item instead of the group, 
it would relieve the situation. It was 
pointed out that the smaller distributors 
are the ones hardest hit as the small ones 
would generally wait until the end of 
the: season, after the canner had packed 
some six or eight different items, before 
the small distributors assorted car was 
shipped. 

Second: Also it was suggested that if 
the 35%-35%-30% was changed to a 
more normal movement, such as 60% by 
December 1st, then 25% and only 15% 
by April 1st, that it would be much 
better. 


Third: Pumpkin, cranberry sauce, 
mince meat and other items that sell 
primarily before Thanksgiving, should 
also have immediate attention and be 
eliminated from the order particularly. 

Mr. Greene intimated that there would 
be relief soon in many instances. 

At the luncheon, the talk by Guy 
Reed, Vice-President of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, was along a cooperative 
spirit, fair play with all and above 
everything else, fair play to the Govern- 
ment—our own U.S. A. 

The afternoon meeting broke up rather 
early with Mr. Erb giving the principal 
talk. He also spoke rather plain and 
straight from the shoulder. 


FOOD IN WARTIME 


One of the most powerful weapons of 
defense is an adequate food supply. The 
problem of producing and maintaining 
this food supply is one of the great prob- 
lems of all belligerant Nations. Through 
the food supply, or the lack of it, the 
civilian population becomes a part of the 
success or failure of the tremendous war 
effort. And through an understanding 
of the problems involved in food produc- 
tion and distribution during wartime the 
civilian becomes an intelligent helper and 
cooperative assistant. 


“Food in Wartime” is the title of a 
series of six pamphlets under the general 
editorship of J. M. Tinley, written by 
members of the faculty of the University 
of California who have conducted re- 
searches into the various phases of the 
subject. The history, the theory, the ex- 
periments of the various Countries in 
World War I, the present effort, and the 
future necessities of food rationing, of 
transportation, of changing forms, of 
total needs, of price control, and of farm 
production problems are all frankly dis- 
cussed. Here is factual information 


which will make the wartime food situa- 
tion intelligible to the layman. Here is 
the knowledge which will build coopera- 
tion with the war purposes and objec- 
tives of the Government. 

The six pamphlets are: “Rationing and 
Control of Food Supplies,” by J. M. Tin- 
ley; “Wartime Transportation and Dis- 
tribution of Foods,” by J. M. Tinley; 
“Planning for Total Food Needs,” by E. 
C. Voorhies; “Farm Problems in Meeting 
Food Needs,” by R. L. Adams; “Adapt- 
ing Fruit and Vegetable Products to War 
Needs,” by W. V. Cruess, M. A. Joslyn, 
and Gordon Mackimey; “Control of Food 
Prices,” by J. M. Tinley. 

The series can be purchased from the 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California, at 25 cents each. 


OWNERSHIP STATEMENT 


Ownership of the Southern Pacific 
Canning Company, a fish canning con- 
cern of Long Beach, Calif., is set forth 
in a formal statement made there to the 
effect that Carlton E. Byrne is general 
partner and Lloyd M., Eleanor and Edith 
J. Smith and Esther S. Byrne, limited — 
partners, 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CRCO ACQUIRES SEARCHLIGHT PLANT 


The Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara 
Falls, New York, one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers of canning ma- 
chinery, has acquired the plant, name 
and good will of the Niagara Searchlight 
Company, also of Niagara Falls. 


Founded in the merger of the Chisholm- 
Scott Company and the S. M. Ryder Ma- 
chine Company in 1925, under the name 
of S. M. Ryder & Sons, the company 
engaged extensively in the manufacture 
of pea viners. Now known as the 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, the line has 
expanded to include other items of can- 
ning equipment and today they manu- 
facture an entire line of pea, bean and 
tomato canning machinery. In 1933 the 
company acquired the Premax Metal 
Stamping Company now known as the 
Premax Products Division. This added 
a widely known line of fishing rods, tent 
equipment, metal letters and figures and 
water sprinklers, to which was added a 
line of telescoping radio antennas, which 
have met with wide acceptance. In 1939 
the American Utensil Company was pur- 
chased, which added a nationally known 
line of tomato and tomato juice equip- 
ment. 


In acquiring the searchlight company, 
Chisholm-Ryder adds to its rapidly grow- 
ing organization a line of searchlights 
and lanterns which fits in nicely for dis- 
tribution through the same channels as 
the products manufactured by the Pre- 
max Division. Although the searchlight 
plant has been idle for about two months, 
it is being put into immediate operation. 
Stephen M. Ryder, company president, 
says of this newest acquisition “There 
is a very definite demand for certain 
types of searchlights by the armed 
forces of the Allied Nations, and we 
intend to devote as much of our efforts 
as possible to supplying this demand. 


NCA ISSUES NEW LABEL MANUAL 


The National Canners Association is 
issuing a new Manual for Canned Foods 
Labels which should prove to be a com- 
plete reference book for label construc- 
tion. In addition to sections in which 
the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act and all 
the Standards of Identity, Quality and 
Fill promulgated to date are printed, 
there is a section devoted to an interpre- 
tation of the law and regulations in 
understandable language. Another sec- 
tion is devoted to the construction of 
labels from the consumers point of view, 
supplemented by a special insert of full 
color example labels, produced by regular 
commercial methods and furnished thru 
the courtesy of the Label Manufacturers 
National Association. The manual was 
mailed to association members during the 
rast week. 


OHIO CONVENTION DATES 


The Board of Directors of the Ohio 
Canners Association has selected Decem- 
ber 8 and 9 as the dates for the Annual 
Convention, to be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. A tenta- 
tive program calls for representatives 
from the War Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, and other Govern- 
ment agencies, to address the convention 
in order that Ohio canners may gain in- 
formation that will be valuable and of 
assistance to them in their future opera- 
tions for helping win the war. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA MEETING DATE 


The 1942 Convention of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association will be 
held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on October 28. Registra- 
tion will begin in the morning at 10 
o’clock, followed by a business session, 
luncheon and convention program during 
the afternoon, closing with a floor show 
and banquet beginning at 6:30 in the 
evening. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


October 19—Denver, Colorado, H. A. 
Marr Grocery Company. 

October 21—Ogden, Utah, Rotary Club. 

October 22—Payette, Idaho, Kiwanis 


Club, Chamber of Commerce, Retail Gro- 
cer Groups. 


FARM INCOME AND PARITY IN 1942 


Net income, including Government pay- 
ments, of farm operators in 1942 is now 
forecast at about 9,785 million dollars, 
an increase of about 45 per cent over 
1941 and more than double the 1935-39 
average. This is about a billion dollars 
more than at the peak (1919) of the 
previous war period. The net income 
from agriculture per person on farms 
will be about $368 compared with $254 
in 1941. 


JONES HEADS TRANSPORTATION 
SECTION OF WPB FOOD BRANCH 


Appointment of Ross E. Jones, Jr., as 
chief of the newly formed Transporta- 
tion and Distribution Section of the Food 
Branch, WPB, was announced today by 
Douglas C. Townson, Chief of the 
Branch. 

Mr. Jones will work out details for 
conservation and concentration of trans- 
portation and distribution facilities with- 
in the food industry. 

In the past six weeks, Mr. Jones has 
been a member of ODT Transportation 
Advisory Committee on Rail-Truck Co- 
ordination for the Pittsburgh area. He 
is on leave from the H. J. Heinz Co., of 
Pittsburgh, where he is Traffic Manager. 


MORE CANS FOR APPLES 


As a result of Senator Byrd’s appeal to 
Washington for additional cans for the 
preservation of the Virginia apple crop, 
Federal authorities have approved an 
order increasing the allotment of tin 
cans sufficient for the canning of 500,000 
additional bushels of apples, but it is 
understood no increase is allowed for the 
canning of apple sauce. 


PACK OF GREEN PEAS FOR 1940, 1941 AND 1942 


Prepared by N. C. A. Division of Statistics 


1940 Pack 1941 Pack 1942 Pack 
Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 
State cases cases cases cases cases cases 

Northeast 
N. Y. and Maine 184,214 2,269,666 149,441 1,932,714 216,911 3,437,572 
Middle Atlantic 
Maryland ............ 1,248,819 121,679 1,053,784 194,690 1,226,558 205,584 
Dela. & N. J....... 229,650 72,286 114,426 111,449 75,554 60,885 
Pennsylvania ...... 228,981 342,662 247,241 261,682 340,237 377,721 
Other States........ 401,758 13,757 118,979 13,866 117,537 38,111 
Mid-West 
320,096 123,211 245,390 94,067 392,500 157,877 
Indiana 868,690 54,220 457,928 34,911 833,732 99,885 
ee 607,176 1,026,721 505,462 917,274 559,777 1,258,794 
Michigan ............ 267,626 439,102 277,671 354,306 362,811 484,995 
Wisconsin .......... 5,080,464 3,141,319 6,579,390 4,267,675 6,975,801 5,398,016 
Minnesota _.......... 702,052 1,856,653 734,853 1,648,229 774,906 2,071,234 
Other States........ 472,141 124,527 333,994 164,970 559,561 201,911 
West 
Montana & Wyo. 835,876 409,294 
Idaho & Utah...... 9,940 1,287,782 28,745 1,822,559 33,066 1,998,540 
Wash. & Oregon 33,549 3,279,686 57,412 5,556,666 199,956 5,327,253 
Other States........ 42,684 656,072 

po | re 10,697,840 14,762,450 10,904,716 18,112,823 12,668,907 22,183,744 


The report of 1942 pack of peas prepared by the National Canners Association, Division of 
Statistics, is based on actual reports of canners packing peas together with estimates for 3 
firms whose reports had not been received at the time this report was issued. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND NUT 
CROP ACREAGE 


The California Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service, conducted jointly by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the California Department of Agri- 
culture, has brought out in detailed form 
estimates of the California fruit and nut 
crop acreage as of 1941. Production of 
fruits and nuts continue to be one of the 
main sources of wealth in California and 
it is estimated that in 1941 farmers re- 
ceived $241,000,000 from the sale of these 
crops harvested from 1,466,087 acres. 
The report lists these crops by counties, 
by varieties and by both bearing and 
non-bearing acreage. 

The fruits in which canners are largely 
interested, with the bearing and non- 
bearing acreages, include: Apples, 35,293 
acres, of which 1,979 acres are non-bear- 
ing; apricots, 73,189, and 3,932; avocados, 


14,680, and 1,307; cherries, 14,033, and - 


978; figs, 35,393, and 567; grapes, 
506,711, and 20,420; nectarines, 3,165, and 
784; olives, 25,039, and 527; oranges, 
244,584, and 10,969; clingstone peaches, 
50,055, and 11,811; freestone peaches, 
43,485, and 6,111; pears, 46,686, and 
1,863; plums, 23,824, and 2,268; prunes, 
145,772, and 6,094. Recent plantings have 
not been heavy in recent years, except 
in cling peaches and wine grapes, with 
the planting of peaches largely to replace 
acreage lost by high water. 

Canners comment on the fact that 
there has been almost a complete turn- 
over in cling peach varieties in com- 
paratively recent years, with many for- 
mer favorites completely out of the pic- 
ture. The varieties now handled largely 
are: Gaume, Halford, Hauss, Johnson, 
Libbee, Palora, Peak, Phillips, Sims and 
Tuscan, these making up about 90 per 
cent of the crop. The variety having the 
largest bearing acreage accounts for but 
about one fifth of the total. Freestones, 
on the other hand, are made up of old- 
time favorites, Crawford, Elberta, J. H. 
Hale, Lovell, Muir and Salway. In apri- 
cots, Blenheims and Royals account for 
a large part of the acreage, with Tiltons 
next in favor. 


UNION LOSES FISHING RIGHTS 


Insistence on maintaining peace-time 
labor practices lost AFL sardine fisher- 
nen the exclusive fishing rights in Mon- 
‘erey Bay. The dispute arose when 36 
SIO boats from San Francisco and San 
-edro arrived at Monterey, California to 
‘ugment the depleted fleet of 48 AFL 
oats in the sardine fishing industry. The 
(FL fleet ordinarily numbers 100 boats, 
ut many have been requisitioned by the 


reduction plant interests. Naval officers 
intervened in the dispute and arranged 
for arbitration. Judge Denman did not 
hestitate to say, that of all people, the 
Monterey fishermen should be most alive 
to the Japanese menace—what with Jap 
fishermen right alongside of them for a 
decade, mapping waters for the Jap navy 
and the coastal terrain for Jap flyers. 
The Monterey AFL local argued as a 
point in its favor that, with a 15 per 
cent representation in the armed forces, 
its leaders were not asking draft defer- 
ment for members. The Judge dismissed 
this with the suggestion that in such war 
industries as this the final determination 
of the place where workmen’s skill is 
most valuable should be after vigorous 


representation on their behalf by the 
leaders of their industry, in which the 
skill is urged against the pressure of 
those vividly conscious of the need of the 
armed forces. He also mentioned as 
“extraordinary blindness” any failure to 
figure what returning service men will 
think about unions when “they contrast 
their pay with the $135 a night and the 
$5000 to $7000 for a six-month season of 
the Monterey fishermen.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to set a new pattern for arbitra- 
tions. He decided every point in favor of 
the U.S.A. The CIO fishermen do not 
have to join the AFL, nor do they have to 
pay $12 a man from CIO boats for de- 
livering fish to Monterey processing 
plants. 
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Nation’s call. 


Answering the Call! 


Equipment for the Armed Forces . . . equipment 


for food processing . . . which comes first? 
past season’s experience and from present day indi- 
cations, it’s only the absolutely essential needs of the 
packers which will be met. 
Early orders for repairs and replacements are essential. 
We all must do everything in our power to answer the 


> 


From the 


Priorities are needed. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 


A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 

W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 


Navy. AFL fishermen warned the CIO 
hat if the CIO boats brought in catches, 
\FL cannery and processing workers 
vould refuse to handle them. They 
eckoned without Federal Circuit Judge 
Villiam Denman, who is thoroughly ac- 
uainted with the sardine fishing indus- 
‘y, having at one time or another re- 
resented fishermen, boat-owners and 


er 


verything 


FOR THE 


CANNER 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., Oct. 12—Green and 
Wax: Crop is over in this section. The 
early frost killed 75% of the late crop. 
Packs this season were short 40% of 
our expectations. 


SILVERTON, ORE., Oct. 4—Green and 
Wax: Six ton average. 


SHAWANO, WIS., Oct. 8—Green and 
Wax: About 60% Green and 75% Wax. 
Too much rain in May, too dry in August 
and nights were too cold all during the 
season; freeze on August 23 reduced crop 
about 20%. 


CORN 


HARLAN, IOWA, Oct. 10—Yellow Cream 
Style Sweet: We had 112 acres planted 
and had a yield of 3.87 tons per acre. 
Had good quality and yield was above 
average. 

White Cream Style Sweet: Planted 
428 acres that had a yield of 4.08 tons 
per acre, which is also above our normal 
average. 

Acreage planted this year by our plant 
is the largest we have had. Could still 
stand more acreage to run our plant at 
full capacity. 


SILVERTON, ORE., Oct. 4—About 70% 
yield. 


SHAWANO, WIS., Oct. 8— White corn 
about 50% at one plant and 60% at 
another. Golden corn about 40%. Some 
damage from frost but most of damage 
from cold weather all season. 


TOMATOES 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., Oct. 12 — Canning 
crops in this section are over. Early 
frost stopped the crop. Packs this sea- 
son were short 40% of our expectations. 

DUPONT, IND., Oct. 12—Freeze on Sep- 
tember 26 and 27 hurt crop. We packed 
65%. 


HARLAN, I0WA, Oct. 10—We had ap- 
proximately 140 acres planted and re- 
ceived a yield of 1.04 tons per acre. The 
reason for the small yield is the fact 
that 80% were damaged when we had 
some severe cold weather. Acreage 
planted this year is the largest we have 
ever had. Could still stand more acreage 
to run at full capacity. 


KEOKUK, I0WA, Oct. 9—Only about 
50% yield due to heavy rains and early 
freeze. 


STILL POND, MD., Oct. 8—Finished can- 
ning two weeks ago. Acreage about 
normal; crop the same; pack about the 
same. 
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PLAINWELL, MICH., Oct. 9—Packed one- 
third of a crop. Frosts two weeks earlier 
than normal. Extreme shortage of labor 
big factor in small pack. Outlook for 
1943 is not good. Many growers of 
years standing will be unable to operate 
their farms on canning crops under 
present labor conditions. General opinion 
among substantial farmers is that agri- 
cultural planning very badly handled. 


SILVERTON, ORE., Oct. 4— Okay till 
freeze. 


BRISTOL, PA., Oct. 13—Acreage 100%; 
yield 90%. 


OTHER !TEMS 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., Sept. 30—Cucum- 
bers: We contracted approximately the 
same acreage as a year ago, more than 
the years previous to last year. Yield 
was about the. same though perhaps a 
little better quality. All crops harvested 
during July and August. Farmers had 
some difficulty on account of labor situa- 
tion, but most managed to get harvesting 
done. Prices were considerably higher. 
Our pet gripe: Frozen prices of finished 
product, no freeze on farm prices or 
labor, labor for harvesting crop and 
labor for making pickles. Defense work 
taking all our help. 


KEOKUK, I0WA, Oct. 9—Cucumbers: 
Only about 50% yield due to heavy rains 
and early freeze. 


ORRTANNA, PA., Oct. 9—Apples: Crop 
very good; harvesting proceeding better 
than expected; labor attracted by wage 
rates, rivaling war industries. Cannery 
supplies larger than tin allotments, re- 
sulted in 25% increase to Pennsylvania- 
Virginia packers. 


SHAWANO, WIS., Oct. 8—Peas: About 
65%. 


VALUE OF PLOWING UNDER 
FERTILIZER 


Like Plowing Under Manure, It Seems To 
Have Advantages, Especially in 
Saving Labor 


The plowing under of fertilizers much 
as one would plow under manure is be- 
lieved to have distinct advantages as a 
labor-saving practice and at the same 
time results in increased yields of vege- 
table crops. Evidence to support this 
view is offered by Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
head of the Division of Vegetable Crops 
at the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, who has conducted ex- 
periments with deep plowing of fer- 
tilizers on the canning crops farm at 
the Station and in other sections of the 
State. 


“An attachment to the plow by means 
of which fertilizers can be applied at the 
same time that the plowing is done saves 
considerable time in applying the fer- 
tilizer and at the same time places it 
where it can be used more effectively by 
the crops,” says Professor Sayre. “Far- 
mers have plowed under manure for 
years and know from experience that it 
is a good practice,” he continues, “yet 
there are many who hesitate to plow 
under commercial fertilizers because they 
fear that the fertilizer will be lost by 
leaching. That this fear is unfounded 
is shown by the results of numerous 
experiments.” 


The fertilizer can be applied with a 
lime sower or fertilizer drill or broad- 
cast by hand and then plowed under, 
but in the Station tests the best results 
have been obtained where the fertilizer 
is placed in the bottom of the furrow at 
time of plowing. 


Among other advantages cited by Pro- 
fessor Sayre for plowing under fertil- 
izers, especially with an attachment to 
the plow, is the placing of the fertilizer 
where it is more accessible to the roots 
and where it is less rapidly fixed.in the 
soil and hence can be used more effec- 
tively by the crop, resulting in increased 
yields; avoiding danger of injury to 
roots from fertilizer “burning,” an im- 
portant factor with sensitive crops like 
beans, peas, and beets; completing the 
job before the rush of work at planting 
time; and placing the fertilizer where it 
will enable plants to continue to grow 
during periods of drought. 


TIPS ON FALL PLOWING IN 
JERSEY 


Although most New Jersey farmers 
keep cover crops on their land during 
winter to prevent erosion, the labor 
shortage will probably make it impera- 
tive for many farmers to do some plow- 
ing in the fall this year. If this is 
necessary, Lindley G. Cook, extension 
soil conservationist at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, offers the following suggestions for 
preventing severe winter erosion and 
loss of valuable fertilizing elements: 


“If possible, do all plowing on the 
contour and in lands. If not actually 
plowed on the contour, the plowing’ 
should at least all be done across th 
slope even though this is the short way 
of the field and may involve. a little 
extra time. 


“Do not roll or harrow after plowin.:’ 
but leave the ground in a rough cond'- 
tion to absorb winter rain. Furrow: 
turned on edge rather than turned cor’- 
pletely over will be less subject ~ 
erosion and will absorb more water. 


“Remember how easy a dead furro’ 
starts a gully and keep dead furrows ©* 
nearly on the contour as possible. 


“If you need help in establishing co:- 
tours see your county agent or supe - 
visor of your soil conservation district.” 
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Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


LABELS 


MORE FOOD - - 
FOR FIGHTING MEN 


ALLIS © We are sparing no expense to give our fighting men good 
food in plentiful quantities. This policy is based not merely 


on sentiment, but also on practical grounds. eee | 
DELIC 10US | 


every loyal citizen wants our fighting men to be well fe 


But we are also under obligation to keep them strong and fit 
CANNE of FOODS 


—capable of meeting the physical demands made upon them. 
FINE 9 
FOODS 
F R 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE - - - MARYLAND 


There will be more fighting men to feed during the next year—more 
men in training—more men on the fighting fronts. This will call for 


more food. Moreover, the increasing 
— of people in war industry, 

ing to make equipment for the 
fighting men will increase the food re- 
quirements. Almost every member 
of the United Nations is depending in 
some degree upon America for food. 
Canners should begin now to prepare 
their production lines for meeting the 
increased demands that will be made 
upon them. Every production unit 
should be placed in condition to give 
maximum service in production vol- 
ume with the least possible drain on 
man power and horsepower. _Let us 
help you do it. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co. _Langsenkamp Kook-More Koils make 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant”’ possible greater production in the 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA cooking department. 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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THE GOOD IN M 237 


Grave injustices prevented by order. Hoarding of large interests averted. Limitation 


of retail sales to stretch supplies suggested. 


By BETTER PROFITS 


is apparent to all. . From the first it seemed to be 

more far reaching than might at first be supposed 
and events since its issuance confirm this impression. 
With it out of the mind’s window go a lot of peace- 
time ideas concerning maintainance of consumer de- 
mand, good will and all of that. Not that these are 
not important but rightfully, I think, WPB believes 
that a fair distribution of the approximately 75 per 
cent of canned foods available to civilians this year 
and in early 1943 is a lot more important than the 
temporary continuance of well laid merchandising 
campaigns. 

A good size chain store in the middle west was in the 
veginning of its annual fall sale of canned fruits and 
vegetables when the order was issued. Those of us 
knowing early about the order (not sooner than the 
trade of course), thinking we realized its full import 
watched with interest large window posters in the 
chain’s super markets calling the attention of the pass- 
ers by to the great event. It did seem silly that these 
would be kept up in face of what we thought was an 
order which would at once automatically curtail radi- 
cally volume sales of canned foods at retail. The post- 
ers stayed up, however, for their appointed time and 
were removed in due course which was last Monday. 
Two days later all member stores of the chains were 
advised by headquarters memo to take all canned foods 
off display and place them back on the shelves. The 
order continued that in event there was not enough 
room on the shelves for the stock the remainder was 
to be placed in boxes and stored in the back away from 
the public eye. Right then and there all canners adver- 
tising material urging mass display became as obsolete 
as a dodo! We are changing our minds about the ad- 
visability, not desirability of mass display for canned 
foods. 

The best plan for a canner to pursue in these times 
is to watch a trend, be sure it ties in with conditions 
at the time it is launched, and then tie in with it quick- 
ly. Right now, from necessity, everyone interested is 
concerned about the conservation and even distribution 
of available canned foods. Everything we can do to 
aid this will be appreciated by the public when they 
understand our motives, and by the Government when 
they realize we are helping to keep up civilian morale. 
You may question at first about the concern we feel 
over the balanced distribution of canned foods but the 
matter requires our most careful handling. As it is 
handled, in ship-shape fashion or sloppily, so will our 
stock rise or fall in the minds of our distributors. Our 
good will for the next several years or a lifetime de- 


Ri this time the full meaning of Order WPB M-237 
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Build your business close to home. 


pends on how we distribute what goods we have to the 
customers we have served for years. And remember, 
while we are doing this we are dealing with folks whose 
problems are as serious to them as are ours to us. 
Remember we are having to placate purchasing agents 
whose nerves are on edge and who are as “jumpy” as 
we are. Remember we are going to have to make clear 
the justice of what is asked of us when we make 
deliveries as we are directed to by WPB M-237 or else 
our customers will turn to others for the explanations 
we should have ready for them. 

It is safe to say that what might have amounted to 
grave injustices will be prevented by this order, or at 
least that is the apparent intention. Certainly no 
wholesale grocer or giant chain store system will be 
able to corner the baring market in some staple canned 
food. Theoretically, by this order the Government 
does what it can at this time to prevent hoarding of 
supplies by large interests with unlimited funds at 
their command. This is a splendid move and in the 
long run will be regarded as such by all concerned. 

It is equally certain that hoarding by consumers of 
the approximately sixty preserved foods affected by the 
order will be cut down materially. Leading wholesale 
grocers as soon as this order became public advised 
their trade by special bulletin that they, the retailers, 
should at once limit sales to customers to minimum 
amounts. The greater part of the dealers at retail saw 
the soundness of the suggestion and as a consequence, 
canned foods, many of them out of manufacture for 
some time will be seen on our tables this winter and 
quite well along into the summer, thanks to those who 
would not allow the public to go hog wild in stocking 
this and that. The canners whose special sale repre- 
sentatives have been advising retailers to spread stocks 
are in a specially fortunate position, inasmuch as they 
have been rendering a helpful service that should and 
will be appreciated. 

As far as wholesalers are concerned, it is probable 
that the majority have been free sellers. In fact, while 
jobbers referred to were advising customers to limit 
sales to consumers, other wholesalers were accepting 
volume orders from retailers rushing to cover all pos- 
sible requirements while they might still do so. And 
this comes right back to the wisdom of the order unde! 
discussion. Today, while commenting to a leading 
retail grocer about the advisability of his removing 
stocks of canned foods from the prominent position: 
they were occupying in the store, I was asked if ° 
wanted to see a concrete illustration of how affairs 
were going in a small town about seventy-five mile: 
away. Naturally I was interested and repaired to the 
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back room with him. - Here I saw several bushel bas- 
kets filled to the brim with canned foods not available 
in our home market. One item particularly intrigued 
me. It was several jars of a baked bean that during 
the initial sales campaign sold over 22,000 cases in 
our market. Since some time in late summer we have 
not seen a can of the product. Here was a super mar- 
ket only seventy-five miles distant that was not even 
limiting lady buyers in their purchases of the com- 
modity! Inquiry developed that because our market 
sold so many beans during their introduction it was 
decided by the company that smaller markets would 
have their wants cared for from the first lots of the 
new pack and our needs satisfied later. This plan was 
followed: until it was found that a certain gasket on 
the new jar was “out” and packing stopped. As a 
result, we have no beans of the kind we like so well 
and other markets, north and south of us, in different 
sales territories are well supplied. 

Here you have a clear and distinct outline of what 
you must avoid as you would a plague. You must 
stretch your packs over as long a time as possible, and 
whatever you do you must treat all fairly. The inten- 
tion to do this in the instance outlined was evident 
but circumstances intervened to the detriment of a 
market that may be hard for the packer to recover. 
Avoid headaches as far as possible by allocating stocks 
on some basis you do not hesitate to make public. Pub- 
lish this so that all concerned will be posted and then 
stick to it until it is proven you are very much on the 
wrong track. 

No doubt we will see foods of all sorts except cereals, 
grow shorter and shorter in supply until all are anxi- 
ous to buy anything they can get that resembles in the 
least what they are used to or are seeking. Being fair 
to all concerned is not going to be an easy task, and it 
may be you will want to do something you may have 
wanted to do for a long time. It may be you will con- 
centrate your sales in a few markets near home before 
the Government asks you to do so. It may be you will 
be wise in doing this and taking excellent care of a few 
customers while you do not make any shipments to 
border line buyers who have always been more or less 
of an expense to you. I hasten to add you should make 


no move of this sort until you have official sanction for 


the action but I do not feel this will be hard to obtain. 

Earlier in this article I referred to well laid plans 
for sound merchandising being discarded as events 
transpire. 


Remember, adopt merchandising plans having a 
sound foundation in keeping with trends, then apply 
them quickly to the situation as it is when the plans 
are ready for execution. Move with events, move 
quickly, if you are fortunate you may keep abreast of 
them. It’s worth trying at any rate. “Out of sight, 
out of mind” is as true now as ever, you must keep 
vour brands and your name before the public lest they 
forget in the press of so many things demanding their 
attention. 

Your eventual sales and profits will be commensurate 
vith the sound merchandising you do during the 
omergency. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 
UNIVERSAL FILLER 


JUICE DRAIN. 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


TOMATOES and 
CUT STRING BEANS 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute 


Also make a 7 pocket Filler for tom- 
atoes and cut string beans. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE CO. 


Salem, New Jersey 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


w 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures .. 
All the newest and latest products . . 


Fruits * Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices e Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
e Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Canners Have Fought a Good Fight 
Against Unusual Odds and Deserve An “‘E”’ 
Flag—The Pea Pack and Others—Wild 
Ideas About Preventing Hoarding. 


A TORTUOUS SEASON—Before a 
seed was planted for the ’42 crops 
every canner knew that it was go- 
ing to be a hard pull to make the 
grade in total packs, asked for by 
our Government. But they buckled 
down to their tasks and never let 
up until the crops were either in 
the cans or killed by frosts. And 
now that the crop and canning 
battles have been lost and won, the 
industry has a right to be proud of 
its record. They were producing 
foods—greater in war efforts than 
shot and shell—and if they did not 
reach the high goals set for them 
in early spring, they performed 
almost superhuman efforts in sav- 
ing every canful of food possible. 
And that is why we think they 
should be awarded “E”’ flags, as we 
have mentioned many times over 
the past months. 


The only leading pack that has 
been definitely counted is the first 
of those leaders, canned peas. They 
asked for 38 to 40 million cases of 
canned peas as this season’s output. 
The figures published elsewhere in 
this issue show a total for all sec- 
tions of 34,852,651 cases of all sizes 
and grades. A remarkable show- 
ing in view of the unfavorable 
weather conditions experienced 
from the very beginning up to the 
end of pea canning. Wisconsin, for 
instance, managed to get up over 
12 million cases despite almost con- 
tinuous rains and unduly cold 
weather all through the summer. 
Other regions were blasted in the 
same manner though not so severe- 
ly, but all of them saw their excel- 
lent early preparations and acreage 


seeding, disappointing when the - 


crop was ready for the cans. And, 
of course, along with growing con- 
ditions the labor supply was short 
and not so good. In fact, the can- 
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ner had a constant headache from 
first one side and then the other, 
but he came through like a good 
Marine. 


The one good sailor seems to 
have been corn, and it is hoped that 
the pack of this item, not yet com- 
puted, will make the mark. You 
know it used always to be that if 
one major item of canned foods ran 
into trouble during the season, an- 
other or two would come through 
in great shape. 


Stringless beans and spinach ran 
into much the same _ seasonable 
troubles as peas, but both of these 
have a second chance at it, in other 
words two crops and times of can- 
ning, but even so they are in the 
midst of trouble with their Fall 
crops as they were with the Spring. 
Texas and the southwest are re- 
ported to be trying to come through 
on beans, as a relief measure, as 
also somewhat on spinach, but an 
indication of how the wind blows 
can be seen in the rumor—and it 
is only a rumor—that 2s cut stan- 
dard green beans are being quoted 
at $1.25 per dozen factory down 
there. And that the spinach pack, 
as with the frost-hurt pumpkin 
pack, will all be needed for the 
Armed Forces. 


But if it has seemed dolorous and 
unfortunate as regards the packs 
mentioned, prepare to shed real 
tears now over the canned tomato 
situation. The few reports given 
in our Crop Reparts tell the tale, 
and it is a sad one. Here is the 
most useful and therefore the most 
needed item of canned foods—that 
expression may cause the hairs on 
the back of the necks of some can- 
ners of other products to raise in 
wrath, but in this war and par- 
ticularly with our allies canned 
tomatoes are the belle horse, and 
will always be. It could have been 
said about the great mass of our 
population in normal or depressed 
times, too, but probably they are 
making too much money to be so- 
called now. Yet a shortage of 
canned tomatoes will be felt by all 


of us, we assure you. And it looks 
like it will be a severe shortage, 
keeping in mind the tremendous 
demands from our own people, and 
from our allies. The tomato pack, 
we fear, will fall further short of 
the market than any other item, 
though canning has not ceased as 
yet, and we hope will not until 
snow or the exhaustion of the 
plants end it. 

We do not have to remind can- 
ners nor buyers that the canned 
foods market is marking time, 
awaiting the hoped for release rul- 
ing under M-237. As a rule or 
habit these important rulings all 
come out as week-end events. You 
have to wait until next week, or 
when—. 

Meantime an interesting side- 
light came in the daily papers of 
Thursday, October 15th, and we 
give it to you to get your minds off 
the wait, and to give you some- 
thing else to think about. As we 
first saw it, it was headed “Adopt 
Dated Cans to Stop Hoarding.” The 
special to the New York Times 
from Washington said—and its 
publication here does not indicate 
that we endorse this hoary old idea 
of dating the cans; that we agree 
that any style of top or method of 
process could be designed to keep 
the contents of the cans only a 
month or two—and it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous if anything like 
this were attempted—and thirdly, 
that we believe the packs of the 
year have been cornered. We give 
it only to show that the world is 
thinking about canned foods, and 
in all manner of ways. The article 
reads: 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14— Literally 
the War Production Board’s Food Branch 
has put a lid on hoarding of canned 
foods. By means of a special plastic top 
for tin cans, the WPB expects hoarding 
will be stopped early in 1943. 

At that time if a hoarder buys 500 
cans of peaches, for instance, they must 
be consumed in two weeks or his money 
is wasted. 

The can with the new type of closure 
will be labeled, in effect, “preservation 
of food in this container not guaranteed 
beyond date of ——.” 
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Actually, the life or effectiveness of the 
newly created can top will be limited to 
the length of time normally required for 
movement of the canned food from 
packer to consumer’s table. 

In another effort to prevent hoarding 
the WPB recently limited the amount of 
canned foods for civilians which packers 
might ship to wholesalers and retailers 
within a given period of the year. This 
also was to even the distribution or 
availability of canned foods. 

However, persons in the grocery trade 
contended today that this WPB order 
was too late to provide every store with 
an even chance at the supplies on hand 
for civilian consumption. Before the 
order was given, they pointed out, large 
grocery chains and wholesalers had cor- 
nered the market by contracting for the 
entire output of packers which was im- 
mediately forthcoming. This kept smaller 
and less wealthy stores and wholesalers 
from making equally large advance pur- 
chase contracts. 

The large firms’ advance buying has 
lumped the available supply of canned 
foods in different places. Heavily popu- 
lated centers probably will have plenty 
of canned foods but small cities and 
rural areas are expected to. suffer 
shortages. 

Grocerymen predicted this uneven dis- 
tribution of canned foods would be felt 
by the public during the first three 
months of 1943. 

Not only the government but the 
tradesmen have taken steps to prevent 
hoarding; packers putting up coffee in 
paper bags; and retailers even punching 
holes in tins of coffee. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Doubts Still Prevail—Jobbers Need Goods— 
Rationing Retailers — No Tomato Quota- 
tions—No Beans Offering—Offering to Buy 
Corn Firm At Ceilings—Spinach May Go to 
Government—Salmon Held Up—May Have 
All the Maine Sardines the Market Will 
Get—Shrimp Closely Sold Up—Good 
Outlook for Citrus. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 16, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
still busy assimilating WPB Order 
M-237, and distributors occupied in 
adjusting their ceiling prices in 
conformity with the alternative 
formula announced by the Office of 
Price Administration over the past 
week-end, activity in canned foods 
has not been marked. To all in- 
tents and purposes, unsold stocks 
of canned foods now held by can- 
ners are actually “frozen,” and 
whether these goods will move to 
the civilian trade, as originally 
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scheduled, or will wind up in the 
hands of the Government is still 
in doubt. For many canners, with 
but limited supplies remaining un- 
sold, and deluged by demands for 
goods from distributors who have 
bought regularly from them in 
previous years, an outright govern- 
ment commandeer of remaining 
stocks would come as a blessing. 


THE OUTLOOK — The only sure 
thing about the current market out- 
look is that distributors need can- 
ned food stocks, and are doubtful 
that they will be able to get suffi- 
cient to take care of anything like 
the regular needs of their trade. 
Pending further clarification of the 
WPB order limiting canners ship- 
ments, therefore, many wholesale 
grocers have voluntarily instituted 
a system of rationing of canned 
foods to their retail grocer ac- 
counts, in an effort to stretch out 
their own inventories to match the 
restricted rate of deliveries set up 
by WPB and affecting distributors’ 
receipts of canned foods from 
packers. 


TOMATOES—Canners this week 
are “sitting on” the market and are 
not quoting out for either prompt 
or later shipment, pending more 
data on the size of this season’s 
pack, which is expected to fall far 
short of its early-season goal. 
Meanwhile, the market is nominal 
at 9714 cents for standard 2s, with 
$1.30 nominally quoted on 214s, 
f. o. b. canneries. Last quotations 
from California place the market 
on standards at $1.1214 for 2s, 
$1.25 to $1.30 for 214s, with solid 
pack at $1.3714 for 2s and $1.60 
for 214s, with puree nominally 
quoted at $4.60 for standards and 
$4.90 for fancy. With the 35 per 
cent order” holding up shipments, 
commercial users of canned tomato 
paste in the manufacture of other 
food products find themselves 
stymied and forced to curtail 
production. 


BEANS—With frosts cutting short 
the fall bean pack in the south, 
supplies will not be heavy. While 
canners are not offering currently 
for prompt shipment, pending a 
check-up on their shipment quotas, 
the market is listed at $1.10 for 
standard cut green and $1.15 for 


extra standards, at canneries. Wax 
beans are in short supply and more 
or less nominal in price, with stan- 
dards last reported quoted at $1.25, 
f. o. b. canneries. 


CORN—It was reported that sev- 
eral of the major chains were wir- 
ing corn packers in all sections of 
the country offering to book any 
quantities the packer might offer 
firm at ceiling levels. Corn can- 
ners, however, were not expected 
to have much in the way of offer- 
ings beyond commitments already 
entered into, and the market was 
temporarily in nominal position 
with respect to price. 


SPINACH—While canners’ costs 
were run up on the fall pack 
through the necessity of bidding 
against fresh shippers, it is re- 
ported that the pack has progressed 
nicely. Whether or not any sub- 
stantial quantities are to be avail- 
able for the civilian trade, however, 
is another matter. At any event, 
canners are not accepting bookings 
pending completion of their de- 
liveries against Government reser- 
vations, and there are many rumors 
around the market that the entire 
fall pack may ultimately wind up 
in Government hands. Coast re- 
ports note the market showing ex- 
treme ranges, reflecting various 
canners’ permissible ceilings. No. 
2s, for example, are quoted all the 
way from $1.05 to $1.2714 per 
dozen, with 214s ranging $1.35 to 
$1.60, and 10s $4.50 to $5.2214, 
f. o. b. cannery or common shipping 
point. 


SALMON—Distributors here were 
much disconcerted this week by 
unofficial reports from Seattle to 
the effect that some salmon can- 
ners might turn over their entire 
1942 packs to the Government. 
This report lacks confirmation. 
However, it is pretty definite at 
this time that shipments to the 
civilian trade, if any are to be 
made, will not be ready to move 
until the turn of their year. Until 
that time, it is indicated, canners 
will be occupied with labeling anc 
shipping quantities reserved fo! 
the government, with lack of labo 
and limited terminal facilities pre- 
venting speeding up of the pack 
movement. 
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SARDINES — Nothing further in 
the way of possible additional re- 
leases of new pack Maine sardines 
developed this week, and many in 
the trade are of the opinion that 
the civilian trade has already re- 
ceived all of the 1942 pack which 
it is destined to get. Some half- 
million cases out of an estimated 
3,000,000-case pack have already 
been released and shipped to dis- 
tributors, it is pointed out, with 
little likelihood of additional stocks 
becoming available, with the pos- 
sible exception of a car here and 
there if pack bulges are met with 
at some canneries. 


SHRIMP—The market is closely 
sold up, and distributors find it im- 
possible to locate cannery offerings. 
of some wanted sizes. Canners 
currently quote the market at $2.65 
for small, $2.75 for medium, 
$2.8714 for large, and $3.20 for 
jumbos, f.o. b. Gulf shipping point. 

CITRUS — Reports from Florida 
indicate that prospects for the new 
pack of citrus juices and segments 
is excellent, from both the quality 
and quantity standpoint, but can- 
ners in many instances are still 
holding back when it comes to 
making commitments, although 
some s.a.p. orders and contracts 
booked “‘firm at opening price” are 
reported being taken. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Current re- 
ports are that business already 
taken on new pack California and 
Northwestern canned fruits will 
more than fill quotas for the cur- 
rent and coming quarter, and can- 
ners are virtually withdrawn from 
the market until the first quarter 


of 1943, when they may be ex- 
pected to come in with some offer- 
ings for shipment after April 30, 
the final shipping quota period for 
the current season’s pack. In the 
meantime, prices are little better 
than nominal. 


INTERPRETING OPA—A large at- 
tendance of buyers and brokers 
from the New York trade heard 
Milton Rich, formerly of Dudley & 
Weisel, and now associated with 
the local office of OPA, explain the 
details of the new OPA alternate 
pricing formula for food distribu- 
tors. The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Association of 
Food Distributors, in collaboration 
with the National Food Brokers’ 
Association, and was presided over 
by Charles Richardson. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


How to Provide Money for After the War— 
No New Market News—Rumored Price on 
Southern Beans—Outlook for Pumpkin Ad- 
vanced—Not Promising—Government May 
Take All—Milk Advanced—Prune Prices— 
Good Demand for Apple Products—Ready 
to Accept Sea Herring—The Resident Sales 
Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Not only 
will the money you lend your Gov- 
ernment be of vital assistance in 
winning the war, it will also pro- 
vide you with funds to enjoy the 
peace to come. For Uncle Sam 
guarantees to repay you $4 for 
every $3 you now invest in War 
Bonds. 


A payroll savings plan offers the 
most convenient way to buy War 
Bonds regularly. Have at least 10 
per cent of your earnings set aside 
under such a plan. Are you behind 
this plan? Are you—ALL OUT 
FOR VICTORY? 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
With a controlled market these 
days, there is little to report ex- 
cept —chat and chatter. Chief 
among all the talk, is the growing 
sentiment over the advisability of 
a central control over all foods in 
Washington, a war-time food ad- 
ministration in fact. It was Mrs. 
Kiefer, secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, who 
somewhat dramatically placed this 
before a Senate Committee the 
other week. That able and capable 
lady pointed out that the following 
different branches of the Govern- 
ment: Agricultural Department, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Food Requirements Committee, 
War Production Board, Board of 
Economic Warfare, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Lend-Lease 
Administration, Army-Navy, and 
other departments and agencies, 
all have had something to say 
about the production and distribu- 
tion of foods since Pearl Harbor. 
The necessity of a clearing house, 
a food czar—call it what you will— 
seems to be necessary in order to 
eliminate confusion and red tape. 
There is much to be said in favor 
of such a movement but whether 
it would work any better than the 
present set-up, would of course 
have to be demonstrated. It must 
not be forgotten that after all, this 
Country is in war and a very criti- 


ELIMINATE 


WITH THIS 

CHOPPER-PUMP 
@orbination Chopper and Pump for tomatoes, apples, etc. Material 

can be delivered into it directly from the sorting table belt, and then pumped di- 


rectly into a storage tank. Easily cleansed. Built entirely of Steel. Write 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ‘ 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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cal war, and no one in the food 
business can expect from here on, 
anything that would lend itself to 
normalcy. 


CORN—PEAS—TOMATOES — There 
is nothing new to report on these 
three staple items of canned foods. 
Since a week ago, some two or 
three belated canners have an- 
nounced their ceiling prices, closed 
their memorandum business, usual- 
ly on a pro-rata basis. 


GREEN & WAX BEANS—A price on 
No. 2 tin standard cut green beans 
of $1.25 f. o. b. shipping point in 
the Southland, has been intimated 
for the new crop, which is likely 
to be ready, barring unfavorable 
weather conditions, in late Novem- 
ber. Arkansas canners have com- 
pletely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. It is said that warehouse space 
is at a premium all through the 
Arkansas and Missouri canning 
districts. 


PUMPKIN—It does not look very 
promising for this Thanksgiving 
special. Canned pumpkin this year 
is going to be at a premium and 
scarce. As reported in this column 
last week, the freezes of late Sep- 
tember severely damaged the crop 
and since then canners have hardly 
been able to secure sufficient pump- 
kin to pack Uncle Sam’s bit. Prices 
have not been named, and as one 
authority stated yesterday : chances 
are there will not be any prices 
this year. 

Squash seems to be in the same 
boat. 


EVAPORATED MILK—Another ad- 
vance on both advertised and non- 
advertised brands occurred again 
some weeks ago. The cost of pro- 
duction is steadily advancing. In 
a recent bulletin issued by the 
Evaporated Milk Association, it 
was pointed out that there would 
be plenty of Evaporated Milk to 
supply adequate U. S. A. needs in- 
cluding Lend-Lease, the Armed 
Forces, etc. The market on non- 
advertised milk today is $3.70 to 
$3.75 delivered the Chicago area. 


PRUNES—PLUMS — Several can- 
ners in Oregon and Washington 
have named prices on 1942 pack- 
ing. These ranged in prices: No. 
21% fancy, $1.4214-$1.55; No. 214 
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choice, $1.35-$1.44; No. 214 stan- 
dard, $1.20-$1.33. Very few are 
quoting No. 10 tin prune plums and 
it is understood that most of this 
size were taken by the Armed 
Forces. Heavy memorandum book- 
ings earlier in the year forced most 
canners to pro-rate their pack with 
the result that few plums are now 
available. 


APPLES — APPLE SAUCE — APPLE 
BUTTER—A volume of business has 
been recorded on these products 
since Pennsylvania canners named 
prices last week. The average price 
on No. 2 tin Pennsylvania apple 
sauce is 95c. Some canners are not 
packing apples, but the No. 7 spe- 
cial fancy in No. 10 tins has been 
sold at $6.1714. Apple butter has 
been packed in glass with 28 oz. the 
popular seller quoted at $1.45. 


New York State canners of 
apples and apple sauce are ex- 
pected to enter the market before 
the week is over. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Local dis- 
tributors are endeavoring to figure 
a way to get their peaches and 
apricots on from the Coast prior to 
December Ist by having shippers 
forward the goods to a public ware- 
house, storing there in shippers 
name with the buyer to pay all re- 
sulting charges. It is claimed that 
this method will be sure to give the 
distributor an edge in having the 
goods in Chicago without being 
subjected to delays just prior to or 
after December 1st, when carriers 
will doubtless be unable to handle 
the heavy shipments. Canners 
would draw drafts with warehouse 
receipts attached, so that the drafts 
would reach here by December Ist, 
and on or after that date, the dis- 
tributor would have possession of 
the merchandise. 


FISH—Chicago fish houses show 
marked interest in the proposed 
pack of Maine sea herring. The 
general thought is that such a 
packing would add materially to 
the canned fish line and would meet 
with consumer acceptance, and in 
addition might release more Maine 
sardines for the civilian trade. The 
shrimp pack on the Gulf is falling 
behind the record of a year ago. 
Costs are exceedingly high and few 


canners have the nerve to quote. 
The salmon and tuna situation is 
unchanged. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT (for- 
merly the food broker) (See previ- 
ous issues)—For the past number 
of weeks and under this caption, 
we have quoted letters from vari- 
ous canners who have used the 


- Resident Sales Agencies as their 


medium of distribution. Here is 
one from a large Illinois canner: 

“As you know, we have operated 
through resident sales agents for 
many years past. We have given 
considerable thought and made 
some investigation as to the possi- 
bility of eliminating our repre- 
sentatives and setting up some sort 
of a sales organization of our own, 
or of working through the XYZ’s— 
the ABQ’s and other self-styled 
sales agencies, but every time we 
have made a study of such a pos- 
sibility, it did not take us long to 
realize that a group of Resident 
Sales Agents in our various key 
markets and in the different terri- 
tories where we can expect to sell, 
was without doubt, the best me- 
dium of all and we’re going to stick 
to it.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


First Rain—Tomatoes Only Vegetable Crop 

Being Canned—Crop Generally Good—Can- 

ners Well Sold Up—More Prices Announced 

—Lima Beans in Cellophane—Harvesting 

Olives—Busy on Sardines—A Good Low- 
Priced Food. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 16, 1942. 


RAIN—The first real rain of the 
season visited the northern and 
central part of the State during 
the week, suggesting that what we 
call winter may not be far away. 
Some damage is reported to toma- 
toes, the harvesting of which is in 
full swing, along with damage to 
beans, which are late in maturing. 
Harvesting of most other crops has 
been completed. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are now 
about the only crop receiving at- 
tention at the hands of canners and 
selling is still overshadowed by the 
efforts to get them into cans. Most 
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canners have already booked a 
sizeable amount of business and 
are largely out of the market until 
the size of the pack can be deter- 
mined more accurately. In many 
districts yields are very uneven, 
with disease and premature drying 
of vines forecasting a short sea- 
son. However, in districts on which 
canners depend largely the yield is 
good and a shortage of labor in 
plants is the chief drawback to op- 
erations. Old-time canners are dis- 
counting reports of low yields and 
insist that the size of the pack will 
be controlled largely by the length 
of time before killing frosts occur. 
It would be no surprise, however, 
if the pack proved somewhat under 
expectations based on acreage. A 
few sales of No. 214 solid pack have 
been reported of late, with most 
of these at $1.60. 


FRUIT PRICES — Opening prices 
for 1942 pack of fruit cocktail, 
fruits-for-salad, Bartlett pears, 
yellow cling peaches, freestone 
peaches, sweet spiced whole 
peaches and DeLuxe plums have 
been brought out by Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. The list follows: 
all being for Libby’s brand, except 
where noted: Fruit Cocktail, No. 1 
tall $1.5214; No. 214, $2.65; No. 
214 glass, $2.80, and No. 10, $9.00. 
Fruits -for-Salad, No. 1 tall, 
$1.7714; No. 2, $2.20; No. 214, 
$3.05; No. 214 glass, $3.1714, and 
No. 10, $10.25. Bartlett Pears, 
No. 2, $2.00; No. 214, $2.65; No. 
214 glass, $2.80; No. 2 Rosedale, 
$1.70; No. 214 Rosedale, $2.35, and 
No. 10 Rosedale, $7.80. DeLuxe 
Plums, No. 214, $1.45; No. 214 
class, $1.5714, and No. 10, $4.75. 
Yellow Cling Peaches halves, Buf- 
‘et, 85 cents; No. 1 tall, $1.45; No. 
., $1.75; No. 214, $2.2714; No. 214 
eLuxe, $2.30; No. 214 glass, 
* 2.4214; No. 2 Rosedale, $1.45; No. 
Rosedale, $1.95, and No. 10, 
rookdale, $6.50. Freestone 


Peaches, sliced, No. 214, $2.5714, 
and No. 2, $1.8714. Yellow Cling 
sweet spiced whole peaches in 
glass, No. 214, $2.75. All prices 
are f.o.b. Oakland, Calif., or Cali- 
fornia cannery, with the exception 
of DeLuxe plums which are shipped 
from Portland, Ore. The prices are 
for record, all items being sold up. 


The California Packing Corpora- 
tion has also come out with prices 
on several items. Fruits-for-Salad 
are quoted at $1.63 for No. 1 talls 
and $2.73 for No. 214, with fruit 
cocktail priced at $1.46 for No. 1. 
Cling peaches are listed at $2.35 
for No. 214 halves and $2.32 for 
sliced, with Northwest Elbertas at 
$2.50 for this size. All are for Del 
Monte brand and all for California 


’ shipment, except the Elberta free- 


stones, which are shipped out of 
the Northwest cannery. 


LIMA BEANS — The canning of 
lima beans having been discon- 
tinued by the California Lima Bean 
Growers Association, because of 
the scarcity of tin, this organiza- 
tion is turning its attention to 
marketing its famous “Seaside” 
brand of beans in packaged form. 
One pound and two pound cello- 
phane packages will be featured. 


OLIVES—The harvesting of olives 
is getting under way but prices to 
be paid growers for fruit have not 
been settled upon, despite the series 
of conferences held during the past 
month. Canners have expressed a 
willingness to pay $175 a ton for 
Mammoths, $155 for Extra Large, 
$135 for Large, $115 for Medium 
and $95 for Standard of Mission 
and Manzanillo varieties. The 
ideas of growers range about 10 
per cent higher. Growers suggest 
that if canners make proper repre- 
sentation higher ceiling prices can 
likely be secured. Canners point 
out that they will have to make a 
substantial part of the pack in 


glass this year at a considerable 
increase in cost over tin and that 
there is such a thing as the public 
refusing to pay high prices for 
olives, even in war time. 


SARDINES—The packing of sar- 
dines is now getting into full stride 
in California, with the season open 
for fishing in all districts. Early 
reports from the Southern Cali- 
fornia districts tell of good catches 
there, considering the number of 
boats available, and fish of better 
quality is now being taken in the 
Monterey and San Francisco dis- 
tricts. The civilian trade will 


' likely get closer to its normal 


quantities of canned sardines than 
it will of canned salmon, suggest 
distributors, but this will be well 
below the quantities that could be 
moved. A pound of canned sar- 
dines can still be purchased in the 
local market for a dime, but the 
same quantity of red salmon costs 
about 40 cents, with tuna costing 
even more, when it can be located. 


CANNED POULTRY BUYING 
ENDS 


On the basis of present requests from 
the allies of this country, it is probable 
that no further purchases of canned 
boned chicken and canned boned turkey 
will be made before the fall of 1943, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Since September 1941 when 
the first purchases were made for Lend- 
Lease, AMA has bought more than 5,640,- 
000 pounds of canned boned chicken 
and 1,275,000 pounds of canned boned 
turkey. 


HUMIDIFYING FIRM OPENS BRANCH 


The Cargocaire Engineering Company, 
of New York and Seattle, has opened of- 
fices in San Francisco, California, with 
Lawrence Dake in charge. This concern 
builds ventilating and de-humidifying 
equipment for installation in ships to 
protect food cargoes and implements of 
war from damage caused by changes in 
temperature and humidity. 


New 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR 
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Comoran Westminster, Md. 
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POST-WAR DEHYDRATION 


Much interest is evident among both 
canners and distributors as to the out- 
look for dehydrated foods after the war 
emergency. Many old-timers in the field 
insist that dehydrated foods are “strictly 
a war baby,” and that the end of the war 
will find their importance diminishing 
rapidly. Some of these deprecatory 
viewpoints, however, have evidently not 
taken into consideration new progress in 
research in dehydration. 

An interesting commentary on this 
situation was made this week by General 
Mills, Inc., which has just recently 
started developing national distribution 
of a dehydrated soup mix. The company, 
in a message to its sales force, says, in 


part: 
“What is the future of dehydrated food 
products, particularly soups? While 


during World War I dehydration was 
used considerably in preparation of foods 
for shipment to our troops overseas, 
processes were far inferior to those de- 
veloped in recent years. 


“Dehydrated soups made their appear- 
ance before the current war boom of de- 
hydrated foods and found ready accept- 
ance from housewives, not as a substitute 
for canned soups, but as a handy, eco- 
nomical new product which their families 
liked. Packaging has been so improved 
there is no longer a deterioration factor 
and every indication is that these foods 
are not war babies but new products 
which are here to stay. Of course the 
tin shortage has accelerated introduction 
of dehydrated products and has given the 
entire field the aura of a ‘for the dura- 
tion’ business. 

“However, the development of the de- 
hydration field, and the research and 
study being conducted both by the Fed- 
eral Government and industrial organiza- 
tions, give promise for many interesting, 
worth-while new products which will 
actually be superior to products they re- 
place. General Mills research people are 
in this field examining all prospects.” 


300 MILLION POUNDS OF 
DRIED EGGS 


The Dairy Products Section of the 
Food Branch of the War Production 
Board through Mr. J.G. Odell, Consultant 
of the Egg Industry Unit, released a 
statement on the anticipated increased 
egg production for next year which is of 
interest to all the food distributors of 
the country. 

“The production of eggs next year will 
hit an all-time high, if the proposal of 
the Department of Agriculture is car- 
ried out. 

“With Great Britain asking for more 
and more dried eggs under the Lend- 
Lease plan, because of savings in ship- 
ping space, egg driers over the country 
are increasing their capacity wherever 
possible, new plants are being built, and 
priorities for these new plants are being 
issued, to bring our total capacity to 
about 350 million pounds per year, 
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“From a very small beginning back 
in 1936 when our total plant capacity 
was 6% millions, which increased to 10 
million pounds in 1939, we now plan to 
produce more than thirty times that 
amount. 


“Shipping space being at a premium 
has forced us into the egg-drying busi- 
ness. Where early in the war we did 
send frozen and shell eggs, now we are 
shipping dried eggs in 150 to 200 pound 
barrels; where formerly 20 cases of shell 
eggs—600 dozen—required about 40 cubic 
feet of space, the same amount dried and 
in barrels takes about 8 cubic feet of 
space, or a savings in space on a ratio 
basis of five to one. 


“During the last year the British peo- 
ple under Lend-Lease have been receiv- 
ing about 4 eggs per month during the 
summer months and 1 egg per month 
during the winter months, under the new 
arrangement of all dried eggs this will 
be equalized, as a new 5 ounce package 
for consumer use will soon be available 
in the stores of Great Britain, and these 
consumer packages will soon be avail- 
able to the American housewife also. We 
now have ten American companies put- 
ting up eggs in these packages, that have 
a total capacity of from 17 to 20 million 
packages per month. We now have 85 
plants in operation drying eggs, operat- 
ing 20 to 22 hours per day, 300 days per 
year, to produce 300 million pounds of 
dried eggs. The total amount of dried 
eggs to be shipped to the United Na- 
tions this year will total about 212 mil- 
lion pounds of dried eggs or almost 8 
trillion shell eggs, equal to all the eggs 
produced last year in Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and 17 per cent of 
Indiana. 


“To supply all these eggs we will need 
a large increase in production. In 1941 
we increased our production 10 per cent 
over 1940, and in 1942 we increased 13 
per cent over 1941. Just what the sched- 
ule of increase will be that will be asked 
for, has not been made public as yet, 
but a large increase will be necessary so 
that we not alone will be able to give 
our Armed Forces and Civilian popula- 
tion all the eggs they need, but that we 
may help our United Nations, and, if 
possible, set up a stockpile for the chil- 
dren of the small occupied nations of 
Europe in the Post-War Period. 


“For the past three months, the Dairy 
and Poultry Section of A.M.A., working 
in close harmony with the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations and with Con- 
sultants and Priority Specialists of the 
War Production Board, have carefully 
planned for this expanded production of 
dried eggs. 


“They have been allocating plants with 
careful regard to refrigerating, ware- 
housing, and eggbreaking facilities exis- 
tent in States where ample egg produc- 
tion is available to operate these plants 
on a three-shift schedule throughout the 
coming year and by firms competent to 
perform contracts of such magnitude and 
importance, 


“This production expansion of slightly 
more than one hundred million pounds 
is now allocated and construction of these 
new drying plants is under way.” 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BOOTH DIVIDEND 


The F. E. Booth Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., recently declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a preferred 
share, the first dividend since reorgani- 
zation. Profits after estimated Federal 
taxes for the fiscal year to September 30 


- totaled $76,999, compared with $105,702 


a year earlier. Sales were up to $1,850,- 
866 from $1,665,556 a year before. 


PHILLIPS PRODUCTS ACQUIRE 
DIAMOND T 


The Phillips Products Company has 
acquired ownership of the Diamond T 
Preserving Company, 1833 N. Eastern 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., from Mack 
E. Selleck. 


WAREHOUSE BURNS 


Fire of undetermined origin recently 
destroyed the fish meal warehouse of the 
Redondo Fish Products Company at 
Point San Pablo, Calif., with a loss of 
about $50,000. Other fish reduction 
plants in the area were endangered. 


SPITZMILLER ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
BEST FOODS 


George C. Spitzmiller, general man- 
ager of the Western division for Best 
Foods, has been chosen an executive vice- 
president of this company and will leave 
California for New York shortly. 


DEHYDRATOR IMPROVEMENTS 


R. L. Puccinelli has been granted a 
permit to make extensive improvements 
to his dehydrating and packing plant at 
Turlock, Calif. 


F. D. SCHUMACHER 


Ferdinand D. Schumacher, of the 
wholesale provisioning firm of Schu 
macher Bros., Inc., 701 Battery St., Sar 
Francisco, Calif., passed away recently 


MILK CONDENSORY 


The Kings County Creamery Associa- 
tion, Lemoore, Calif., has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of a milk condens 
ing plant to cost about $105,000. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Otis, McAllister & Co., importers an’ 
exporters of San Francisco, Calif., com 
memorated the fiftieth anniversary of il: 
founding recently by holding a gal: 
birthday luncheon for its staff. Mrs. 
James Otis, widow of the founder, wes 
the honored guest. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—To buy one Sewage Disposal Unit, preferably 
Wisconsin make. State capacity and price. Martin H. Cope, 
Rheems, Pa. 


WANTED—Late model Urschel Bean Cutter. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 2659, 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1l condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 150 h.p. Boiler; One 30 h.p. Steam Engine; 
One Water Tank 40”x72”; Four Retort Kettles 40”x72”; Fifteen 
Cooking Cages 36”x24”, single handle; One Robins Steam Hoist; 
One Straight Line Exhaust Box; One Monitor Bean Cutter; 
One Monitor Bean Blancher; One 5-pocket Ayars Filling Ma- 
chine; Two Copper Hand Filling Tables; One Pulp Machine; 
One Knapp Labeling Machine; One Boxing Machine; One 
Monitor Tomato Scalder; One Yale Hoist and 150 feet Overhead 
Track; Two 4-wheel Floor Trucks; One Wagon Scale; One 
Platform Scale; One lot of Line Shafting and Pulleys; One lot 
Pipe and Fittings; One Office Desk; One Woodstock Typewriter; 
One Burroughs Adding Machine; One Standard Register; One 
Office Stove; One Iron Safe. Adv. 2661, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Silter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
ind lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Two medium or one large capacity Bean Snip- 
ers, for large field run beans. State make, model, condition, 
apacity and lowest cash price. Shelmore Oyster Products 
Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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WANTED—Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter or similar machine. 
Thread Rolling machine for %” dia. and larger caps, with auto- 
matic feed. Smith & Richardson Mfg Co., 727 Ford St., Geneva, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, Northern Indiana. Tomatoes 
only. Capacity approximately 60,000 cases. Interested parties 
address: Adv. 2666, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—To rent or buy plant for winter canning of meat 
products in Chicago area. Will retain present management. 
List equipment and complete description of plant. Adv. 2665, 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man. Familiar with all types can- 
ning house equipment, dicing machines, conveyors, etc. Must 
be progressive. Year around position. Excellent opportunity 
with well established food manufacturing concern located at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Give all details in first letter. Adv. 2664, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced vegetable canning plant Superin- 
tendent. Adv. 2667, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED SELLERS—Carlots or better, raw stocks for 
manufacturing purpose, including apple stocks, pomace and 
boiled cider—pickles or any salt stocks, honey—fruits—berries— 
juices, frozen or pasteurized. Also frozen vegetables in any 
size container. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 

Westminster, Maryland 


"| 


| SNIDER PACKING CORPORATION 
40 Franklin Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Invites correspondence from individuals with 
suitable education, technical training and experi- 
ence in jhe supervision of practical canning 
factory operations, who are interested in the 
position of Assistant Factory Superintendent. 


: 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CoO. 


“*The Original Grader House’”’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


ORIGINAL,ARTISTIC IN 


COLOR & DESIGN 


BALTIMORE, 
Mp. 


a” 


prompt Delivery 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FOREWARNED 
Visitor: You’re a cute little boy. Do you help your mother? 


Little Boy: Yes, I am ‘going to count the spoons after you 
leave. 


A DOGQ’S LIFE 
Ham: With whom was your wife quarreling last night? 
Bone: Why she was scolding the dog. 
Ham: Poor beast! I heard her threaten to take the front 
door key away from him. 


Mrs. Robert Katz phoned her husband that she would meet 
him at the office. Not finding him there, she looked in at the 
barber’s shop on the floor beneath. 

“Bob Katz here?” she asked. 

“No, madam,” replied the indignant barber. ‘We certainly 
do not bob cats here.” 


A SUDDEN CHANGE 
Judge (in traffic court): I’ll let you off with a fine this time, 
but another day I’ll send you to jail. 
Driver: Sort of a weather forecast, eh, Judge. 
Judge: What do you mean? 
Driver: Fine today—cooler tomorrow. 


“Hello, Smith, how are you?” exclaimed Jones. “Don’t see 
you working in the garden these days, and you never come to 
see us any more.” 

“Well, old top,” replied Smith, “it’s not through bad feeling 
or anything like that. The fact is that you and Mrs. Jones have 
borrowed so many things from my wife and me lately, that 
when I see the inside of your place it makes me homesick.” 


FORE! 

Mrs. Fury lived well up to her married name. Following one 
of her outbursts her husband asked: “Helen, how was it I never 
discovered this trait of yours during our courtship days? How 
did you restrain yourself?” 

“Well,” replied the Mrs., “I used to go upstairs and bite 
pieces out of the top of the oak dresser.” 


POOR FISH 


“T’ve eaten beef all my life and now I’m as strong as an ox.” 
“That’s funny. I’ve eaten fish quite a bit and I can’t swim a 
stroke.” 


PERSONAL OPINION 
Rastus: Mah gal’s devine. 
_Ephraim: Youah gal may be de vine, but mah gal’s de berries. 


THE EXCEPTION 
“The man who gives in when he is wrong,” said a street 
orator, “is a wise man; but he who gives in when he is right—” 
“Married!” from a meek voice in the crowd. 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
A negro called at the hospital and said: “I called to see how 
mah fren’ Joe Brown was getting along.” 
The nurse said: “Why, he’s getting along fine: he’s con- 
valescing now.” 
“Well,” said the darkey, “I’ll just sit down and wait till 
he’s through.” 


TOO LATE 


Mother: Billie, sit down and tell your little sister a story. 
Billie: I can’t sit down, Mother. I just told Daddy a story. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
finelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
4.yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
( xisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
/.. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
f rlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
€ isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F od Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
? XK, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

‘lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
1 Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

. XK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
E lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
© isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
| Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
’. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


-ONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


B riin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
C.‘sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ya Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


fom On Salem, 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

lachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeng. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 

qa Machinery Corporation, mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., essen Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, So 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Co ——< Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, I 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., . Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman gone ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co jagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
re. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cha sy Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman compen y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Nolan Machinery Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Co) Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 


Food Machinery ration, Ih. 

A. K. Robins & 5'Co, ., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 

Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cot ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wp- 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor, 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING 
Ayars Machine Co., 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com any, Berlin, bm 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor. Hoopeston, Ih. 
A. K. Robins & Co., timore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, "Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Machinery Corporation, mm. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com: ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Co: y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. » Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, te 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoop tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Cor: ration, Hoopeston, nh. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Corporation, nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners‘ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


pomer & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
gsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Seed Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, Kin kh , Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. eae Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
— Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Chicago, 


, TOMATO. 
Resnciated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, II! 
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ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw, stock, small floor space, large capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


, A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
Y MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ALTIMORE, | 
NN MD. 
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Power 
Plants 


Drastically Reduce Power 
Costs at Viner Stations 


Illustration with sheet metal housing. 
Slide rails for belt take-up not shown. 

They are especially engineered to 
meet every requirement for Viner 
Drive. Standard sizes for driving 
one, two, three, or four viners. 


MACHINE C0. 


KEWAUNEE  =WISCONSIN 


: Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Complelenshs 

| 
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STRIP-FEED PRESS 

Marquette Air 
Cushion. First machine 
in a typical Cameron 
Press Line for blanking, — 

drawing, trimming, and 

curling pie tins, 


